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Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means ,  made  at  Washington,  12th  March ,  1828. 

The  late  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  tariff,  emanates  from  a  source  of  the  highest  authority, 
and  has  been  extensively  circulated.  The  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  promotion  of  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  deem  it  important  to  submit  to  the  public  the  following 
answer  to  that  report. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  the  uniform  currents 
of  precedents  from  the  first  organization  of  our  government,  is 
a  justification  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  submitting 
to  the  consideration  of  congress,  his  opinions  respecting  the 
policy  of  affording  additional  protection  to  our  domestic  ma¬ 
nufactures  The  question  is  of  vast  importance,  and  every 
channel  of  information  should  be  opened,  without  impedi¬ 
ment. 

The  subject  is  not  of  local  interest,  but  one  which  in  its 
consequences  must  be  felt  in  every  section  of  the  union;  and 
he  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  correct  opinion,  must  divest  his  mind  of  all  partial 
considerations;  give  to  every  great  interest  in  the  nation  its 
proper  weight,  and  decide,  not  on  its  partial  operation,  but 
on  its  general  effect.  Not  whether  this  or  that  little  section 
of  country  will  be  more  or  less  benefited;  but  contemplate 
its  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  cotton  or  its  culture, 
on  the  contrary  we  consider  it  an  item  of  great  importance 
in  the  aggregate  industry  of  the  nation. 

But  if  the  committee  are  right  and  the  facts  stated  by  them 
be  correct,  and  the  means  of  sustaining  the  culture  such  as 
they  have  described,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  proving 
it  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  application  of  national  industry 
that  could  be  adopted,  and  its  abandonment  to  be  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

We  will  state  the  facts  and  reasoning  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject.  They  state  the  export  of  cotton  to  Europe,  as  exceed¬ 
ing  §25,000,000,  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  imports 
from  Great  Britain  are  paid  for  by  that  article  alone.  That 
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the  proposed  duties  would  reduce  our  imports  810,000,000,, 
and  would  create  a  correspondent  diminution  in  the  demand 
for  American  cotton;  that  the  moment  we  cease  to  take  from 
England  her  manufactures,  she  will  cease  purchasing  that 
production  from  us;  because  it  will  be  her  interest  to  buy 
even  at  an  advanced  price  of  others,  who  will  take  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  her  industry. 

Now  let  us  see  the  inevitable  result  of  this  statement.  The 
committee  take  the  importations  from  Great  Britain  in  round 
numbers,  at  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  which  they  say 
is  necessary  to  induce  her  to  purchase  the  cotton  crop.  Of 
this  sum  the  consumption  of  those  engaged  in  the  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco  and  rice  trade,  cannot  exceed  four  millions  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  remaining  nineteen  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  consumed  by  the  grain 
growing  and  manufacturing  states,  whose  productions  are 
excluded  from  the  British  market;  and  who  ought  on  the 
very  principles  contended  for  by  the  committe,  to  exclude 
them  from  their  ports;  not  only  as  according  with  our  true 
policy,  but  to  use  the  language  of  the  committee,  to  give 
effect  to  w  those  immutable  and  self-sustaining  laws  of  com- 
u  merce,  which  stand  ready  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  trade 
lt  and  avenge  its  violation.?’  And  yet  these  very  states  com¬ 
prising  the  largest  proportion  of  our  population,  are  to  be 
refused  the  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  this  thral¬ 
dom,  because  if  they  do  not  continue  to  consume  British 
manufactures,  England  will  not  purchase  the  cotton  of  a  few 
other  states. 

When  we  were  colonies,  Great  Britain  pursuing  her  inva¬ 
riable  policy,  adopted  every  expedient  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  manufactures  into  our  country,  but  we  received 
some  compensation  in  the  encouragement  given  to  the  ex¬ 
port  of  our  agricultural  productions. 

If  our  endeavours  are  again  to  be  impeded  in  order  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  interests  of  a  sister  state,  without  the  same  equiva¬ 
lent,  our  lot  will  be  hard  indeed. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  cotton  trade  is  not  a  sickly  exotic 
to  be  sustained  only  by  moulding  every  other  great  branch 
of  national  industry  to  its  purposes;  were  it  so,  a  cotton  plan¬ 
tation  would  not  be  worth  ten  years’  purchase.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  production  admirably  suited  to  our  climate,  and 
an  article  essentially  necessary  to  the  convenience  of  man.  It 
is  like  all  other  articles  of  trade  subject  to  vicissitudes,  and 
exposed  to  the  rivalry  of  other  nations;  so  long  as  it  can  be 
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afforded  as  low  as  the  production  of  other  countries,  it  will 
find  a  sale,,  and  when  that  ceases  to  be  the  case,  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  will  also  cease.  The  committee  indeed  tell  us  that  when 
we  are  no  longer  consumers  of  British  manufactures,  Great 
Britian  will  prefer  purchasing  from  other  nations  at  higher 
prices.  In  the  various  descriptions  of  cotton  abounding  in  the 
markets  of  Liverpool,  did  any  manufacturer  ever  make  such 
a  discrimination?  or  do  the  committee  suppose  that  the  cotton 
of  Egypt  (a  nation  clothed  wholly  in  her  own  fabrics)  was 
ever  sold  at  less  than  our  own,  because  the  Egyptians  were 
not  consumers  of  British  manufactures? 

One  view  of  the  subject  must  convince  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  committee  are  unfounded. 
England  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  endeavours  of  France 
and  several  other  states,  to  introduce  and  foster  manufac¬ 
tures;  hence  we  find  her  adopting  every  expedient  to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  her  own;  well 
knowing  that  nothing  but  cheapness  of  production  will  enable 
her  to  compete  with  them.  Should  she  purchase  cotton  at 
higher  prices  than  other  nations,  it  will  counteract  her  own 
policy,  and  operate  as  a  bounty  to  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  increased  price. 

This  argument  ('which  has  also  been  used  in  the  Boston 
report,)  is  so  little  applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
introduced,  that  it  leads  to  a  contrary  conclusion;  for  if  it  be 
indeed  true,  that  it  never  can  be  the  interest  of  a  nation  to 
take  from  another  any  of  its  products,  when  that  other  re¬ 
fuses  its  own;  then  it  is  not  the  interest  of  our  farming  states 
to  receive  those  of  Great  Britain;  and  we  must  be  permitted 
tc  assert  that  the  cotton  trade,  formidable  as  its  amount  appears 
to  be,  sinks  into  comparative  insignificence,  when  compared 
with  the  farming  and  manufacturing  interests  of  our  grain 
producing  states;  whether  we  regard  the  capital  invested,  the 
value  of  production,  or  the  number  of  freemen  whose  suste¬ 
nance  and  prosperity  are  dependent  on  them. 

Should  our  own  manufactures  of  cotton  be  extended,  it 
will  undoubtedly  occasion  a  correspondent  diminution  in  the 
British  demand  for  the  raw  material;  yet  this  diminution  can 
in  no  degree  lessen  the  demand  for  our  own  cotton;  but  on 
the  contrary  may  considerably  increase  it.  For  supposing 
the  foreign  manufacture  sent  to  us  to  be  wholly  produced 
from  the  raw  material  of  our  own  growth,  so  will  be  the 
American  substitute,  and  the  consumption  of  our  raw  mate¬ 
rial  be  precisely  the  same.  But,  if  the  foreign  article  import- 
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ed  be  made  from  cotton  the  produce  of  other  countries,  which 
we  know  to  be  the  case  with  all  India  goods,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  also,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
coarse  British  manufactures;  then  will  the  substitution  of 
American  for  foreign  fabrics,  be  an  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  our  own  cotton  to  a  corresponding  amount. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  seems  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  committee; 
they  know  that  this  very  able  production  has  been  regarded 
by  the  friends  to  our  domestic  manufactures,  as  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  they  regard  its  demolition  as  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  their  cause.  They  have  attacked  it  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  oftener  the  forerunner  of  defeat  than  of  vic¬ 
tory;  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  all  their 
efforts  have  been  ineffectual. 

In  opposition  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  laid  down  the  principles  of  political  economy,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  their  own  system;  and  from  which  their 
arguments  are  deduced;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  state 
them,  to  render  intelligible  the  observations  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  submit. 

1st.  The  leading  principle  is,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  increased,  by  increasing  the  price  of  any  of  its 
productions  except  those  which  are  exported  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  That  therefore,  no  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  can  be  made  by  introducing  manufactures;  the 
manufacturers  may  increase  in  wealth,  but  that  is  only  a 
transfer  from  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of  the  community 
to  another.  If  they  could  export  any  of  their  manufactures 
to  other  countries,  the  profit  on  the  exported  goods  would 
be  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country;  but  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  such  exportation  is  illusory.  See  report,  p.  16, 
26,  31. 

The  general  principle  is,  that  it  is  by  the  export  trade 
only  that  the  capital  and  wealth  of  a  nation  can  be  increased: 
that  the  home  trade  is  but  an  exchange  of  commodities; 
and  that  the  advantages  derived  by  one  individual,  must 
always  be  taken  from  another,  and  that  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  it  respects  its  domestic  trade, 
must  always  be  the  same. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
first  maxim  in  the  committee’s  scheme  of  political  economy: 
II  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  individuals  engaged  in  the 
produce  and  exchange  of  articles:  of  domestic  trade,  be  but  a 
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transfer  of  wealth  from  the  pockets  of  one  citizen  to  that  of 
another,  then  must  the  profits  /derived  from  our  trade  with 
any  foreign  nation,  be  an  abduction  of  so  much  from  the 
wealth  of  that  nation,  and  no  two  countries  can  ever  engage 
in  a  trade  which  is  mutually  profitable.  And  if  no  two  na¬ 
tions  can  engage  in  a  trade  which  is  mutually  profitable,  and 
the  gain  of  one  must  always  be  the  loss  of  the  other,  then 
can  commerce  never  increase  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  wealth  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it;  it  may  change 
it  alternately  from  one  to  the  other,  but  the  sum  total  must 
remain  forever  the  same. 

If  the  principles  of  the  committee  be  correct,  we  are  indeed 
playing  a  hazardous  game  in  our  cotton  trade:  For  if  the 
export  of  twenty* five  millions  of  dollars  of  cotton,  can  only 
be  sustained  by  the  import  of  a  like  amount  of  foreign  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  the  gain  of  the  one  must  be  the  loss  of  the 
other,  then  we  can  have  but  little  difficulty  in  discovering 
with  whom  the  loss  must  remain.  For  while  we  consume  the 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  imported,  England,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  and  with  less  manual  labour  than  is  employed 
in  producing  the  raw  material,  forms  from  it  another  article 
of  export,  increased  in  value  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  of  which  seventy-five  millions  are  the  fruits  of  her  own 
industry. 

We  have  heretofore  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  trade  of  a  country,  which  is  always  of  much  greater 
extent  than  its  foreign  trade,  is  also  always  profitable  in  a 
two-fold  degree:  that  when  a  farmer  exchanges  his  produc¬ 
tions  with  the  inhabitant  of  another  country  for  articles  ne¬ 
cessary  to  his  comforts,  each  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  profits 
of  his  own  labour:  and  that  if  he  exchanges  them  with  his 
neighbour,  then  his  own  nation  enjoys  the  profit  of  both. 

Adam  Smith  in  the  last  edition  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  wealth  of  nations,  says,  “  The  great  commerce  of  every 
44  civilized  society  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants 
u  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  country.  It  consists  in  the 
44  change  of  rude  for  manufactured  produce,  either  immedi- 
41  ately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  money;  or  of  some  sort  of 
44  paper  which  represents  money.  The  country  supplies  the 
44  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  materials  of 
44  manufacture:  The  town  repays  this  supply  by  sending  back 
44  a  part  of  the  manufactured  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
44  the  country.  The  town,  in  which  there  neither  is,  nor  can 
44  be  any  reproduction  of  substances,  may  very  properly  be 
44  said  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  subsistence  from  the 
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u  country.  We  must  not,  however,  on  this  account,  imagine 
u  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the  loss  of  the  country:  the  gains 
u  of  both  are  mutual  and  reciprocal ,  and  the  division  of  labour 
w  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advantageous  to  all  the  dif- 
“  ferent  persons  employed  in  the  various  occupations  into 
u  which  it  is  subdivided,” — .u  among  all  the  absurd  specula - 
u  tions  that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  balance  of 
<c  trade ,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  either  the  country 
tc  loses  by  its  commerce  with  the  town ,  or  the  town  by  that 
u  with  the  country  which  maintains  it.” 

Thus  a  notion  so  strongly  condemned  by  the  great  advo¬ 
cate  of  free  trade,  appears  to  be  the  main  principle  of  the 
argument  we  are  endeavouring  to  refute. 

2d.  The  next  principle  which  the  committee  endeavour  to 
enforce,  is,  u  that  low  prices  of  subsistence  and  clothing, 
u  and  high  prices  of  labour  and  profit  of  capital  are  the 
<c  real  indications  of  national  wealth,” — And  that  the  far¬ 
mer  labours  under  a  delusion  when  he  imagines  the  high 
price  of  grain  is  a  chief  good,  and  a  low  price  the  chief 
evil,  whether  those  prices  were  paid  by  foreigners,  or  by 
our  own  citizens.  See  report,  p.  16. 

Now  if  such  are  the  indications  of  national  wealth,  such 
indications  never  did,  nor  ever  will  appear  in  any  nation 
on  earth  where  the  labourer  is  a  freeman.  In  a  slave  popula¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  labourer  receives  but  a  bare  subsistence 
under  any  circumstances,  every  advance  in  price  is  the  profit 
of  the  capitalist;  his  expenditure  for  labour  is  fixed  at  the 
minimum  price,  and  an  increase  or  diminution  of  profit  is 
to  the  labourer,  neither  a  benefit  nor  an  evil;  but  in  a  free 
population  this  can  never  be  the  case.  In  every  country  where 
the  labourer  is  a  freeman,  labour  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
value  of  all  its  products,  and  their  price  will  always  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  cost  of  the  labour  employed  in  producing  them. 
To  imagine  that  an  increased  price  of  production  can  ever 
be  sustained  when  there  is  a  decrease  in  its  value,  is  as  erro¬ 
neous  as  to  believe  that  bread  can  be  diminished  in  price, 
when  the  value  of  wheat  is  increased  two-fold. 

If  there  are  any  converts  to  this  new  system  of  political 
economy  among  the  representatives  of  our  grain  producing 
states,  let  them  go  to  their  constituents  with  the  report  in 
their  hands,  and  tell  them  on  the  authority  of  the  committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  that  they  have  been  under  a  delusion 
when  they  supposed  a  high  price  for  their  grain,  when  sold 
to  one  of  their  own  citizens,  was  a  benefit;  that  in  proportion 
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in  which  the  price  is  reduced,  and  the  rate  of  wages  to  their 
labourers  increased,  will  be  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth; 
and  that  as  patriotic  citizens  they  ought  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  one,  and  raise  the  wages  of  the  other.  Will  they  not 
reply  that  the  rate  of  wages,  though  much  reduced,  has  not 
fallen  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
That  its  production  already  costs  almost  as  much  as  its  value; 
and  that  should  they  increase  the  cost  of  production,  it  must 
end  in  their  ruin.  And  if  in  reply,  the  representative  should 
illustrate  the  argument  by  reference  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  contrast  their  advantages  over  England,  in  having  wheat 
at  twenty  cents  per  bushel,  when  the  farmer  in  the  latter 
country  receives  two  dollars  for  it,  and  any  intelligent  inha¬ 
bitants  of  these  states  be  present,  their  answer  would  be  that 
they  consider  this  two  dollars  a  bushel,  such  an  advantage  as 
they  would  cheerfully  purchase,  even  by  the  loss  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  their  cattle  and  hogs  by  the  cotton  planters. 

To  argue  this  question  is  however  unnecessary:  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  life  furnish  us  with  a  safer  guide  than  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  theorist.  We  have  had  practical  experience  of 
the  benefits  and  evils  attendant  on  high  and  low  prices;  and 
we  do  know  that  when  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  any 
country  are  high  in  price,  every  portion  of  the  community 
partakes  of  the  benefit.  It  diffuses  itself  through  all  classes; 
the  capitalists  and  the  operatives,  the  owner  and  the  culti¬ 
vator  of  the  ground,  all  share  it  in  just  proportions:  the  high 
price  of  bread  operates  most  beneficially  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  every  agricultural  country — for  a  very  considerable 
period  our  bread  stuffs  were  at  more  than  double  their  pre¬ 
sent  prices;  yet  there  is  no  labourer  in  the  country  who  will 
not  tell  us  that  it  was  a  period  of  far  greater  prosperity  than 
the  present;  and  that  a  few  years  since  when  the  produce  of 
our  lands  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  there  was 
more  distress  and  suffering  among  the  labouring  part  of  our 
population,  than  at  any  period  since  the  adoption  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  form  of  government. 

Low  as  our  bread  stuffs  now  are,  and  have  for  a  long  time 
been,  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  committee,  they  must 
be  still  further  reduced  in  price,  before  they  can  be  adapted 
to  the  views  of  the  cotton  planter,  for  they  tell  us  that  “  even 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  cotton  trade,  just  views  of  eco¬ 
nomy  would  seem  to  dictate  the  expediency  of  limiting  the 
too  abundant  production  of  that  staple,  by  diverting  from  it 
so  much  labour  and  capital,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  produce 
B 
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all  the  articles  now  imported  from  other  states ■,  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  just  mentioned alluding  to  the  productions  of  the  soil. 

Now  how  does  this  accord  with  their  own  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  economy?  Is  not  cotton  an  article  of  clothing?  and  is 
not  the  price  sufficiently  low  to  furnish  one  of  the  real  indi¬ 
cations  of  national  wealth?  and  is  that  great  object  to  be  frus¬ 
trated  by  lowering  the  price  of  the  food  which  is  in  fact  the 
price  of  the  labour  which  produces  it,  and  thus  destroying 

the  benefits  of  it?  , 

The  truth  is,  that  we  all  bear  with  great  philosophy  the 

sufferings  and  distress  of  our  neighbours.  When,  however, 
they  are  brought  home  to  our  own  houses,  we  seek  for  a  re¬ 
medy;  and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  principles  we  are  contending  for,  is,  that  in  every  nation, 
and  in  every  age,  that  remedy  is  sought  for  by  statesmen  in 
their  practical  operation. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  a  work,  which  is  conducted  by 
talents  which  have  placed  it  in  the  very  first  rank  in  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  Europe,*  remarks  that  44  since  the  time  of  Quesnay 
“  and  Adam  Smith  half  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  their  fol- 
“  lowers  have  been  indefatigable  in  promulgating  their  doc- 
44  trines;  and  questions  of  commercial  policy  have  been  lately 
“  treated  in  so  abstract  a  manner,  that  their  connexion  with 
“  common  life  and  practice,  seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

“  Speculative  writers  send  forth  from  their  closets  general 
“  propositions  and  paradoxical  dogmas  upon  matters  relative 
u  to  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world  with  the  most  con¬ 
ic  fident  affirmation  of  their  universal  applicability and  yet 
cc  these  principles  of  restriction,  exclusion,  and  encouragement, 
“  occurred  at  periods  of  the  earliest  application  of  the  mind  to 
“  the  means  of  advancing  the  public  wealth;  and  have  been 
“the  rule  of  conduct  for  governments  for  centuries  past, 
u  They  appear  in  the  oldest  enactments  of  the  statute  book 
“  commencing  with  the  first  Edwards  and  Henrys;  were  long 
44  inculcated  as  incontrovertible,  and  at  this  day  prevail  in 
44  every  stage  of  society:  in  China,  and  Turkey,  in  England, 
44  France,  and  the  United  States,  the  most  ancient,  and  the 
<4  last  instituted:  under  every  form,  the  freest  and  the  most 
44  arbitrary  governments  alike  act  upon  the  system. 

Indeed  all  history  confirms  the  observation  made  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury, 44  that  the  speculative  economists  of 

*  Quarterly  Review. 
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**  Europe  are  in  opposition  to  the  experience  that  surrounds 
“them.” 

And  yet  the  committee  have  lent  the  authority  of  their 
name  to  the  assertion  of  the  Boston  merchants,  and  exclaim 
against  those  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs,  who  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  a  protecting  system,  “  are  found  gathering  up  and 
‘  appropriating  the  exploded  errors  of  less  enlightened  ages:” 
forgetting  their  own  assertion,  that  those  very  exploded  er¬ 
rors  are  at  this  moment  the  fixed  policy  of  every  civilized 
nation  For  when  it  is  their  object  to  prove  the  impractica¬ 
bility  of  finding  a  market  abroad  for  our  manufactures,  they 
declare,  that  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the  colonies  of 

the  European  powers,  they  are  excluded  by  prohibitory  re¬ 
gulations. 

But  if  as  the  committee  assert,  just  views  of  economy 
should  induce  the  cotton  planters  to  divert  a  portion  of  their 
capital  from  .the  production  of  cotton  to  those  articles  which 
are  the  food  of  man,  although  these  articles  are  furnished  by 
the  labours  of  a  section  of  country  which  takes  from  them  in 
their  own  staple  three  times  their  amount,  because  cotton  has 
been  reduced  to  a  low  price:  does  not  these  just  views  of  eco¬ 
nomy  operate  with  three-fold  weight  in  our  grain-producing 
states?  Every  product  of  our  soil  is  at  a  very  low  price:  and 
when  we  propose  to  divert  a  portion  of  our  agricultural  ca¬ 
pital  to  the  supply  of  our  own  clothing,  to  the  exclusion,  not, 
as  in  the  former  case,  of  the  labours  of  our  own  customers, 
but  of  those  who  refuse  to  receive  any  of  the  productions  of 
our  own  country;  are  we  to  be  told  that  these  notions  are  the 
exploded  errors  of  former  ages?  It  is  true  that  in  recommend¬ 
ing  these  just  views  of  economy  to  the  cotton  planter,  the 
committee  have  not  proposed  it  to  be  done  by  legislative 
enactment,  because  such  enactments  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  constitution:  but  if  the  views  are  just,  and  the  object 
cannot  be  attained  without  controlling  the  operations  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  laws  for  that  purpose  would  be  no  infringement 
of  their  rights:  and  if  by  resorting  to  them  the  object  is  ef¬ 
fected,  the  benefit  will  be  the  same  as  though  it  was  procured 
by  any  other  means. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  cotton  planters  to  cultivate  that  pro¬ 
duction  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  to  purchase  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  sustenance  from  other  states,  rather  than  to  divert  to 
the  purpose  any  portion  of  their  lands,  capital,  or  labour. 
Hence  it  is  their  interest,  to.  purchase  those  articles  at  the 
lowest  price.  Every  thing  which  tends  to  reduce  the  price 
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of  our  grain  and  live  stock,  is  an  immediate  benefit  to  them 

_ and  if  as  the  committee  state,  they  require  from  the  middle 

states  two  million  dollars  in  the  productions  of  their  soil,  and 
from  the  western  states  three  million  dollars  in  cattle,  and 
swine,  and  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  latter  in  money,  it  is 
to  them  a  serious  object  indeed.  This  fact,  (if  the  committee 
be  rightly  informed,)  is  indeed  marvellous;  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  number  of  the  cattle  and  swine  furnished  in  ad  1- 
tion  to  those  sent  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
&c.  or  the  ability  of  the  cotton  planters  to  disburse  in  ready 
money  such  a  sum  for  so  inconsiderable  an  item  in  the  whole 

expenses  of  a  family.  ,  .  .  , 

But,  in  justice  to  the  committee,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 

that  this  system  for  the  depression  in  the  prices  of  all  pro¬ 
ductions  for  the  food  of  man,  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  principles  of  national  economy,  and  of  common  sense, 

if  these  principles  be  correct.  .  ,  f 

They  say  that  it  is  a  clear  proposition,  that  the  wealth  ot 

a  nation  cannot  be  increased  by  enhancing  the  price  of  any 
of  its  productions,  except  the  great  staples  of  exportation; 
that  the  home  trade  is  but  an  exchange  between  citizens,  and 
that  the  advantages  derived  by  the  one  are  paid  tor  by  the 
other-  and  therefore  as  this  trade  can  neither  increase  nor  di¬ 
minish  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
those  engaged  in  it  whether  prices  are  high  or  low.  . 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  undoubtedly  the  interest 
of  the  country  that  all  productions  for  the  food  of  man  should 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  nee  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  great  and  leading  articles  of  exportation  are 
cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  and  by  the  statement  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  cotton  alone  constitutes  one  half  in  value  of  the 
whole  export  of  articles  the  produce  of  the  United  States; 
reduce  the  prices  of  bread  stuffs  and  live  stock,  and  these 
articles  will  be  produced  at  a  correspondent  diminution  of 
cost,  and  this  will  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  nation:  and  this  re¬ 
duction  can  be  no  loss  on  the  portion  consumed  m  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  If  the  farmer  feel  it  to  be  oppressive,  the  evil 
will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits  it  will  confer  on  the 

consumer  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  .  .  .  .  i 

This*  is  the  scheme  of  the  committee,  which  is  submitted 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  be¬ 
cause  they  say  it  is  obvious  that  his  scheme  proposes  to  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  grain,  manufactures ,  and  wool  in  our  own 
market.  The  object  is  distinctly  stated  and  avowed,  and  both 
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plans  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature — 
It  is  a  manly  avowal:  and  when  the  representative  returns 
to  his  constituent,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  with  equal  candour 
declare  either  that  he  voted  with  the  committee  in  a  plan  for 
reducing  the  price  of  the  grain  and  wool  of  the  farmer,  and 
of  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  home  market,  or 
with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his  plan  for  increasing 
the  price  of  both 

The  committee  may  say  that  this  avowal  on  their  part  is 
with  the  limitation  that  the  secretary’s  plan  will  only  occa¬ 
sion  a  rise  of  price  in  our  own  market;  this  however  is  im¬ 
material  to  the  farmer;  he  always  sells  his  produce  in  the 
home  market,  and  will  not  trouble  himself  with  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  unless  indeed  he  should  be  desirious  of  knowing  how 
in  a  general  market,  the  exporting  merchant  can  contrive  to 
purchase  the  article  at  a  lower  price  than  his  neighbour  will 
give  for  it  for  home  consumption. 

The  policy  of  protecting  duties  is  now  acknowledged  to 
depend  on  the  correctness  of  the  one  or  other  of  two  systems 
of  national  economy. 

The  one  is,  what  was  in  days  of  yore  called  the  mercan¬ 
tile  system;  and  which  is,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  can 
only  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  profit  on  the  articles 
which  are  actually  exported. 

That  from  thence  it  must  follow,  that  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  exported  articles  is 
reduced  will  the  national  wealth  be  increased. 

That  the  export  trade  in  the  articles  of  cotton  and  tobac¬ 
co  is  the  great  object  of  attention,  because  of  their  great 
amount;  cotton  alone  constituting  in  value  more  than  one 
half  of  all  the  articles  exported  from  the  United  States. 

That  the  amount  of  bread  stuffs  and  animal  food  export¬ 
ed  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  these  two  leading  arti¬ 
cles;  and, 

That  as  the  consumption  of  them  by  the  labourer  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principal  cost  of  the  production  of  both  cotton  and 
tobacco,  every  decrease  in  the  cost  of  bread  and  animal 
food  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  country — Because  the  internal 
trade  is  but  an  exchange  of  articles  between  citizens  of  the 
same  country,  and  at  whatever  nominal  prices  the  exchange 
is  effected,  the  agregate  wealth  of  the  community  cannot 
be  in  the  least  degree  influenced  by  them. . 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  that  the  internal  trade 
of  every  country,  as  it  always  must  be  vastly  greater  in 
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amount  than  its  export  trade,  so  is  it  always  the  most  profit¬ 
able  and  secure 

That  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  no  nation  can 
continue  an  export  trade  with  others  without  drawing  from 
it,  a  remuneration  for  the  capital  and  industry  employed  in 
it:  and  that  consequently  the  others  cannot  sustain  a  trade 
with  that  nation,  without  receiving  a  remuneration  for  their 
own. 

That  it  must  follow  from  the  very  nature  of  commerce, 
that  each  nation  engaged  in  it  receives  the  profits  of  its  own 
labour,  because  if  it  did  not  all  commerce  would  cease. 

That  if  in  the  commerce  between  the  individuals  of  diffe¬ 
rent  nations  each  enjoys  the  profits  of  its  own  industry,  and 
that  these  profits  are  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  increas¬ 
ed  value  of  that  industry:  then  must  it  follow,  that  in  the 
commerce  of  individuals  of  the  same  nation,  each  receives 
from  the  other  the  profits  of  his  own  capital  and  labours; 
and  that  their  profits  are  augmented  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  value  of  the  productions  of  the  industry  of 
both. 

The  utility  of  foreign  commerce  is  not  denied,  because  it 
is  a  medium  for  increasing  the  number  of  those  convenien¬ 
ces  which  augment  the  comforts  of  life,  by  procuring  many 
articles  which  the  climate  or  particular  circumstances  of 
nations  will  not  admit  of  being  produced  at  home — But, 

That  as  the  basis  of  all  foreign  commerce  is  the  surplus 
industry  of  a  nation  beyond  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
its  production  in  home  consumption;  it  must  follow  that  in 
the  proportion  in  which  you  enlarge  the  sphere  of  that  indus¬ 
try,  will  your  means  for  the  importation  of  foreign  articles 
of  luxury  or  convenience  be  extended. 

That  whenever  those  productions  which  engage  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  labours  of  the  large  majority  of  any  people  are  en¬ 
hanced  in  value,  so  is  the  wealth  of  that  nation  increased; 
and  that  experience  has  proved  that  in  no  country  in  which 
those  productions  are  at  a  low  price,  have  its  inhabitants  ev¬ 
er  been  prosperous;  and  that  wherever  they  are  high,  that 
country  is  rapidly  improving  in  wealth. 

That  the  system  of  the  committee  is  founded  upon  the 
exploded  errors  of  less  enlightened  u  ages,”  we  think  no  one 
who  examines  the  subject  can  doubt;  and  its  fallacy  as  is  ob¬ 
served  by  an  ingenious  writer,*  can  be  proved  by  the  single 
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circumstance,  that  England  annually  expends  on  her  army 
and  navy  alone,  a  much  greater  sum  than  could  ever  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  profits  of  her  foreign  commerce,  and  yet  has 
rapidly  increased  in  wealth;  notwithstanding  the  objects  of 
this  expenditure,  are  a  class  of  men  who  are  consumers  and 
not  producers. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England  has  never  yet  been  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  a  nett  profit  of  more  than  ten  per  cent; 
and  yet  the  expenditure  of  that  government  upon  unproduc¬ 
tive  objects,  has  for  a  series  of  years  expended  ten  times  its 
amount;  and  yet  during  the  whole  of  that  period  the  nation 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  capital. 

How  then  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  It  is  because  even 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  superior  as  it  is  to 
that  of  all  other  nations,  sinks  into  insignificance  in  its  com¬ 
parison  with  her  domestic  trade.  There,  (to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,)  the  manufacturer  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  nation  receives  the  profits  of  their 
joint  labours;  the  wants  of  the  one  are  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  other,  and  the  rewards  of  the  industry  of  each 
are  augmented.  And  we  find  that  Mr.  Huskisson  (than  whom 
a  more  able  man  never  presided  at  the  British  board  of  trade,) 
well  knew  how  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  each;  for  he,  in 
his  review  of  the  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
states,  that  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  to  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  that  manufacture  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturist,  the  foreign  trade  in  that 
article  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  home  demand; 
that  so  great  has  been  the  increasing  consumption  of  Great 
Britain,  that  in  the*  last  sixty  years,  the  export  of  woollens 
has  increased  but  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  sheep,  and  that  the  foreign  wool  consumed  in 
their  manufactures  is  now  actually  twelve  times  greater  than 
at  the  former  period,  and  that  it  now  amounts  to  twenty- three 
millions,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  pounds  an¬ 
nually.  Hence  we  find  him,  while  relaxing  the  rigour  of  the 

*  Note — A  remarkable  proof  of  the  anxious  attention  of  England  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  her  woollen  trade,  is,  that  by  the  charter  of  her  East  India  com¬ 
pany,  they  are  compelled  to  export  to  India  and  China,  British  woollens  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (four  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars,)  annually.  This  export  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  was  almost  unknown  in  the  consumption  of  these  countries,  was  at 
first  attended  with  much  loss;  but  is  now  a  trade  of  great  extent  and  value. 
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colonial  restrictions,  and  repealing  the  laws  which  impeded 
the  domestic  trade,  maintaining  and  extending  those  provi¬ 
sions  which  secure  to  every  branch  of  domestic  industry  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  home  consumption,  well  knowing  that 
this  trade  is  the  great  source  of  national  prosperity. 

3d.  Another  maxim  of  the  committee  is,  “  that  prohibitory 
u  duties,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  diminish  foreign 
u  commerce  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  build  up  and  sus- 
a  tain  the  substituted  productions  of  domestic  industry.” 
In  support  of  this  maxim  the  committee  offer  neither  ar¬ 
gument  nor  proof,  but  rest  wholly  on  the  evident  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  proposition,  or  the  authority  of  the  source  from 
which  it  springs. 

We  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  every  substitution  of  do¬ 
mestic  industry  for  foreign  productions,  must  be  an  addition 
to  the  national  wealth,  and  eventually  increase  our  foreign 
commerce,  unless  this  substitution  is  brought  about  by  means, 
which  withdraw  capital  and  labour  from  a  profitable  employ^ 
ment,  to  another  which  is  less  so;  and  that  the  sole  question 
is,  whether  under  the  present  situation  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  the  alteration  of  a  portion  of  our  population  from 
producers  of  food,  to  consumers,  will  not  increase  the  price 
so  much  as  to  render  the  aggregate  profit  of  those  who  re¬ 
main,  equal  if  not  superior,  to  the  profit  produced  by  the 
joint  labours  of  the  whole.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult;  and  in  such  case  it  is  evident  that  the  industry  of  that 
portion  which  is  withdrawn  from  agriculture  to  manufactures, 
will  be  a  clear  addition  to  the  national  wealth.  And  as  foreign 
commerce  is  only  sustained  by  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
national  industry,  and  is  only  limitted  by  it,  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  the  profits  of  that  industry  is  increased 
or  lessened,  will  our  foreign  trade  be  extended  or  diminished. 

The  committee  assert  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  dimin¬ 
ished  precisely  in  the  proportion  that  the  prices  of  clothing 
and  food  are  increased,  by  the  artificial  means  of  human  le¬ 
gislation. 

This  assertion  is  but  an  inference  drawn  from  the  system 
before  alluded  to,  and  is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
any  fact.  It  is  indeed  in  contradiction  to  the  practice  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  nations;  England,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Spain,  have  surrounded  every  article  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufacture,  with  protecting  and  prohibitory  du¬ 
ties;  and  the  maxim,  although  it  may  have  been  issued  from 
the  closet  of  some  theorists,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
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principles  which  govern  the  conduct  of  all  the  statesmen  of 
Europe. 

5th.  Another  proposition  of  the  committee  is,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  people  to  purchase  other  foreign  merchandise 
will  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increased  price, 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  for  the  kinds  of  articles  which 
shall  be  excluded. 

Now  if  the  committee  only  mean  by  this,  that  if  the  price 
of  an  article  in  the  consumption  of  an  individual  having  a 
fixed  income,  be  increased,  his  consumption  of  that  or  some 
other  object  of  his  expenditures,  must  be  diminished;  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  is  self-evident.  But  this  is  not  re¬ 
plying  to  the  case  stated  by  their  opponents. 

They  say  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  when  a  domestic 
manufacture  has  attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  it  inva¬ 
riably  becomes  cheaper;  and  that  this  opinion  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  proved,  by  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  That  whenever  an 
agricultural  nation  restricts  itself  to  the  exportation  of  its 
raw  materials,  and  depends  on  a  foreign  nation  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  manufactures,  the  manufacturing  nation  will  invariably 
drain  it  of  its  wealth;  and  that  all  history  proves,  that  in 
every  country  in  which  manufactures  are  introduced,  they 
invariably  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  land  and  its  produc¬ 
tions.  That  as  the  state  of  our  cotton  manufacture  proves 
the  correctness  of  their  first  assertion,  so  does  the  actual 
situation  of  the  country  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  other;  for 
that  at  this  moment  the  drain  of  our  specie  by  Europe  is  ra¬ 
pidly  going  on;  already  has  it  exceeded  five  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alone,  in 
the  short  period  of  twelve  months,  and  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
its  limits.*  That  whenever  such  drain  takes  place  (and  it 
too  often  occurs,)  it  never  fails  to  impede  the  course  of  na¬ 
tional  industry,  and  occasions  much  individual  distress  and 
embarrassment.  That  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the 
introduction  of  the.  manufacture  of  a  portion  of  our  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  that  this  will  augment  the  consumption  of  the 
fruits  of  our  own  labour.  And  that  the  consequence  will  be, 
what  it  always  has  been  in  every  civilized  nation,  an  increase 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturist. 

*  Note — This  does  not  include  the  exports  of  silver  to  China  and  other  places, 
but  is  confined  to  Europe  alone. 
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We  here  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  representatives  of  our  corn  growing  states,  the  report  of 
Mr.  Jacobs  on  the  corn  trade  of  Europe.  This  intelligent 
gentleman  was  sent  by  the  government  of  England  to  obtain 
accurate  intelligence  on  this  important  subject.  .  His  report 
is  full  of  authentic  information,  and  has  been  printed  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  house  of  commons;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  the  subject  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  to  Great  Britain;  for  it  proves  that  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  increasing  demand  for  our  bread  stuffs,  in 
Europe,  is  hopeless, — it  shows  the  miserable  state,  to  which 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  whose  industry  is  confined  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  labour  only,  is  reduced, — and  presents  a  striking 
practical  exemplification  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  manufac¬ 
tures  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturist,  in  the  large  pro¬ 
vince  of  Moravia,  which  flourishes  like  an  oasis  in  the  de¬ 
serts  which  surround  it.  And  yet  Moravia  had  no  natural 
advantages  over  them;  and  her  superiority  is  solely  owing 
to  those  protecting  duties,  which  secured  to  the  industry  of 
the  country  the  profits  on  its  own  consumption. 

6th.  The  next  assertion  of  the  committee  is,  that  we  are  in¬ 
capable  of  maintaining  a  competitioh  Vith  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  nations  of  Europe,  even  in  the  sale  of  our  natural  pro¬ 
ductions;  although  they  state  that  land  in  England,  Spain, 
and  Saxony,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  high  as  it  is  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Now  we  can  neither  assent  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts, 
nor  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  With  respect 
to  the  comparative  value  of  land,  it  can  only  be  made  between 
lands  similarly  situated  in  their  proximity  to  a  market,  the 
culture  to  which  they  are  adapted,  and  the  quality  and  state 
of  improvements  of  each.  And  in  this  just  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  great  difference  between 
the  value  of  lands  in  England  and  their  value  in  our  own 
country,  at  the  period  when  wheat  was  at  an  adequate  price; 
and  if  they  had  asserted  that  our  lands  were  ten  times  the 
value  of  lands  in  Saxony  or  Spain,  they  wotild  be  much  nearer 

the  actual  fact.  .  . 

But  surely  the  committee  have  hazarded  the  opinion,  that 
we  cannot  compete  with  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  sale  of  our  natural  productions,  with  very  little  con¬ 
sideration:  And  we  would  ask  them,  if  this  is  really  the  case, 
why  England  and  France,  the  two  great  manufacturing  na¬ 
tions  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  protected  their  bread 
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stuffs,  the  great  and  leading  article  of  agricultural  production, 
by  laws  which  are  completely  prohibitory. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  be  unable  to  sustain  a  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  great  corn  producing  countries  of  the  north: 
but  they  are  not  manufacturing  countries;  and  this  state  of 
things  has  arisen,  from  their  having  long  since  adopted  the 
scheme  of  Political  Economy  recommended  by  the  commit¬ 
tee;  and  acted  upon  it  in  all  its  strictness.  Look  into  Jacob’s 
report,  there  may  be  found  the  practical  result  of  the  system. 
Land  in  these  states,  instead  cf  being  at  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  price  of  ours,  is  sold  at  a  tithe  of  it;  and  although  bread 
is  at  one-half  the  price  of  that  article  in  this  country,  the  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  agriculture  has  so  much  reduced  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  that  he  is  in  all  respects  more  wretched  than 
the  labourer  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Where  then  are 
we  to  look  for  the  committee’s  real  indications  of  wealth, 

the  low  prices  of  subsistence  and  clothing  and  the  high 
prices  of  labour;”  or  when  are  these  Utopian  ideas  to  be 
realised?  Never,  (they  must  admit^  until  the  natural  order 
of  things  is  reversed;  and  the  decreasing  price  of  an  article, 
enables  its  producer  to  increase  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  committee  state  that  our  wool  is  at  higher  prices  than 
the  wool  of  Europe;  this  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  wool  alluded  to,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
England,  the  produce  of  states  which  act  upon  the  system  of 
the  committee  and  export  the  rude  productions  of  their  soil; 
and  that  consequently  their  wool,  in  common  with  their  other 

agricultural  productions,  is  at  the  minimum  price  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

There  wTas  a  time  when  England  acted  upon  this  system; 
when  her  wool  was  exported  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  her 
agriculturists  received  it  back  in  its  manufactured  state; 
when  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Hamilton  was 
tested  by  experiment;  for  England  remained  without  im¬ 
provement,  while  the  country  supplying  her  with  the  manu- 

actured  article,  flourished  in  distinguished  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity.  r 

England  at  last  became  sensible  of  her  error;  she  instituted 
and  protected  the  woollen  manufacture,  until  she  also  became 
the  importer  of  wool  to  a  large  amount.  This  changed  the 
scene;  Britain  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  the  prosperity 
of  her  rival  vanished. 

It  is  true  that  in  England,  the  great  mart  of  the  wool  of 
Europe,  her  native  fleece  is  lower  in  price  than  the  wool  of 
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our  own  country:  But  this  proceeds  from  her  agricultural 
system  which  is  different  from,  and  perhaps  more  perlect 
than  that  of  any  other  people.  Her  turnip  husbandry  enables 
the  farmer  to  keep  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  it  .is  to  their 
flocks  they  principally  look  for  the  means  to  sustain  the  er- 
tility  of  their  lands;  and  sheep  have  become  so  important  to 
the  success  of  their  agricultural  operations,  that  with  wheat 
at  nearly  double  the  price  which  is  obtained  for  it  in  this 
country,  they  still  find  it  their  interest  to  keep  large  flocks 
on  every  farm,  although  the  fleece  is  so  much  cheaper  than 

our  own. 

7th.  The  last  maxim  of  the  committee  which  we  are  to  no¬ 
tice  is,  that  “  there  is  no  law  of  trade  more  deeply  fixed 
u  in  the  very  nature  of  commercial  exchanges,  than  that  a 
u  nation  cannot  purchase  foreign  productions,  but  by  giving 
11  its  own  productions,  or  its  own  labour,  directly  or  mdi- 
“  rectly  in  exchange  for  them.” 

To  this,  and  to  this  only,  of  the  propositions  promulgated 
by  the  committee,  can  we  give  our  unqualified  assent;  for  in 
colloquial  language  it  only  means,  that  if  a  man  goes  to  market 
with  an  empty  pocket,  he  can  purchase  nothing.  . 

We  have  now  examined  the  general  principles  from  which 
the  committee  have  drawn  the  deductions,  by  which  they 
say  they  have  proved  that  the  proposed  system  will  diminish 
millions  of  the  annual  income  of  the  farmer,  planter,  ship- 
holder  and  merchant,  while  the  income  of  the  wool  grower 
and  manufacturer  will  be  increased  only  by  hundreds  ol  thou¬ 
sands;  or  in  a  word,  that  prohibitory  duties  will  destroy  ten 
times  as  much  wealth  as  they  will  create.  We  shall  only  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  weight  of  these  deductions  must  rest  on  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  from  which  they  are  drawn;  and 
that  if  the  propositions  are  unsound,  these  deductions  are 
wholly  unsupported — and  we  must  leave  to  our  readers  to 
determine  the  “weight  to  which  such  propositions  are  entitled ’. 

If,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  the  science  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy  depends  more  on  observation  than  on  genius, 
and  that  the  power  of  arranging  and  drawing  just  conclusions 
from  facts,  constitutes  the  most  important  portion  of  it;  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  committee  have  been 
sufficiently  successful  in  the  collection  of  materials,  to  enable 
them  to  form  just  conclusions.  For  we  find  them  while  specu¬ 
lating  on  the  probabilities  of  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  arranging  the 
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East  Indies  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  not  likely 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing. 

India,  the  original  seat  of  the  great  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  silk;  whose  fabrics  clothed  the  senators  and  matrons  of 
republican  Rome,  at  a  period  when  the  fairest  portion  of 
Europe  was  involved  in  savage  ignorance:  Whose  manufac¬ 
tures  have  acquired  a  skill,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  the  arts  in  Europe,  enables  them  to  furnish 
articles  which  have  never  been  surpassed,  either  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  fineness  of  their  texture  or  the  brilliancy  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  their  dyes;  and  whose  looms,  even  at  the  present 
day,  clothe  with  cotton  a  more  numerous  people  than  En¬ 
gland  with  all  the  aid  of  her  machinery  could  supply — is  not 
likely  to  engage  in  manufactures! 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  de¬ 
tails  introduced  into  the  report  of  the  commitee,  omitting 
such  of  them  as  appear  to  rely  for  their  authority  on  u  the 
Boston  Report;”  that  report  having  been  recently  reviewed 
by  several  writers. 

The  committee  object  to  the  statistical  combinations  and 
comparisons,  from  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  infers 
that  our  commerce  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  tariff  of 
1824,  because,  they  say,  that  he  includes  in  his  statement  the 
year  1825,  when  the  extraordinary  speculations  in  cotton,  had 
increased  its  price  so  much,  as  to  cause  a  great  increase  of 
importation. 

That  the  extraordinary  speculations  in  1825,  caused  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  imports  of  that  year,  we  are  willing  to  admit; 
but  the  import  of  all  foreign  articles  is  limited  by  the  con¬ 
sumption:  inequalities  in  the  amount  of  different  articles  im¬ 
ported,  are  continually  recurring,  and  the  excess  of  one  year 
is  corrected  by  the  diminution  in  the  next;  and  the  average 
of  three  years  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  correct  manner 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  result.  But  the  secretary  did  not 
rely  on  this  circumstance  alone;  it  was  made  in  conjunction 
with  another  view  of  the  subject,  which  has  not  been  noticed 
by  the  committee,  but  which  (in  our  opinion)  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  deduction;  which  is,  that  ever 
since  the  year  1818,  when  the  protecting  duties  began  to  have 
operation,  our  tonnage  has  regularly  and  rapidly  increased, 
and  that  in  the  last  year  when  the  fiscal  accounts  were  re¬ 
ceived,  it  had  actually  been  augmented  one  hundred  and  ele¬ 
ven  thousand  tons.  Surely,  this  is  conclusive  evidence,  that 
our  trade  is  still  increasing. 

But  say  th  e  committee,  the  true  view  of  the  subject  is  this: 
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If  our  commerce  in  1822  amounted  to  eighty-three  millions 
of  dollars,  it  would  according  to  the  nature  of  unshackled 
commerce,  increase  with  our  population,  and  that  it  there¬ 
fore  ought  in  1827  to  amount  to  ninety-five  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  that  it  is  with  this  sum,  the  actual  importation  of 
that  year  is  to  be  compared. 

That  our  commerce  has  been  impeded  by  restrictions  is 
unquestionable;  not  by  the  shackles  alluded  to,  but  by  those 
of  foreign  nations  imposed  upon  it  for  their  own  benefit:  and 
which  afford  us  strong  additional  pnotives  to  pursue  the  same 
course. 

Let  us  apply  the  reasoning  of  the  committee  to  the  most 
important  articles  of  agricultural  production,  (excluding  cot¬ 
ton,  rice  and  tobacco.)  In  1796,  our  export  of  these  articles 
amounted  to  thirty- three  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  1825  but 
to  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  During  that  period  the 
states  producing  these  articles  have  nearly  trebled  in  popu¬ 
lation,  and  ought  on  the  principles  of  the  committee  now,  to 
export  nearly  ninety-nine  millions  of  dollars,  yet  we  find  the 
exportation  at  the  last  period  actually  nine  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  less  than  at  the  former,  on  account  of  foreign  exclusion; 
and  yet  we  are  to  go  on  suffering  this  restriction  on  our  in- 
dustry  without  attempting  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  bur¬ 
then. 

We  agree  with  the  committee  that  a  protecting  duty  must 
eventually,  if  effectually  applied,  be  prohibitory;  and  that  a 
duty  which  is  so  imposed,  as  to  leave  the  home  manufacturer 
in  conflict  with  the  foreign,  is  in  contradiction  to  all  the  op¬ 
posing  principles  of  political  economy;  because  it  impedes  the 
home  competition,  which  under  other  circumstances  would 
reduce  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  minimum  price  of  pro¬ 
duction.  But  that  the  necessary  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
foreign  article  by  the  domestic  production  of  it,  is  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  foreign  commerce  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
amount  of  the  home  production,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
deny:  On  the  contrary  we  believe  that  the  successful  intro¬ 
duction  of  every  object  of  domestic  industry  increases  the 
aggregate  amount  of  its  surplus;  that  such  surplus  is  always 
employed  in  foreign  commerce,  and  that  such  commerce  is 
alone  sustained  and  extended  by  it. 

The  committee  may  pause,  to  contemplate  the  spectacle, 
of  an  officer  presiding  ovet*  the  finances  of  a  nation,  recom¬ 
mending  a  scheme  which  will  by  substituting  articles  of  do¬ 
mestic  production  for  foreign  manufactures,  diminish  the  re- 
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venue  arising  from  the  excluded  articles  four  million  dollars, 
but  they  need  not  regret  the  ambiguous  language  in  which 
his  reasons  are  expressed;  for  they  comprehend  them  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  when  they  suppose  him  to  mean,  w  that 
“  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  articles  in  question,  will  be 
“  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  importation  of  other 
“  foreign  merchandise,  which  the  augmented  wealth  of  the 
“  people  will  enable  them  to  purchase  and  consume.”  The 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  discussion  is,  that 
the  committee  should  believe  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  this; 
for  it  is  the  only  principle  on  which  prohibitory  and  protect¬ 
ing  duties  has,  or  can  be,  defended:  it  is  the  principle  which 
has  surrounded  every  commercial  state  with  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  home  market;  and  a  principle,  (if  we  may  judge 
from  analogy)  which  is  necessary  to  the  permanence  of  their 
foreign  trade:  because  in  every  country  of  Europe,  which  is 
unprotected  by  legislative  provisions,  the  foreign  commerce 
is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners= 

And  that  our  own  country  is  rapidly  progressing  to  the 
same  state  is  but  too  apparent:  not  many  years  since  the  dry- 
good  merchants  were  among  the  most  numerous  and  import¬ 
ant  of  the  mercantile  class:  at  this  moment  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  no  longer  importing  merchants,  but  the  agents  of 
British  manufacturing  houses;  and  our  most  intelligent  mer¬ 
chants  calculate  that  at  least  two-thirds,  both  of  our  export, 
and  import  trade,  with  Great  Britain,  is  in  British  hands,  and 
on  British  account. 

If  we  adopt  the  maxims  of  the  committee,  all  our  infant 
manufactures  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  remaining  third 
soon  pass  into  their  hands;  because  all  experience  verifies  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  the  manufacturing  nation 
always  drains  the  producers  of  the  raw  material  of  their 
wealth. 

The  committee  then,  assuming  as  an  incontrovertible  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  price  of  the  article  must  be  augmented  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  duty,  enter  into  a  variety  of  calculations 
similar  to  those  of  the  u  Boston  Report,’7  (but  rejecting  the 
absurd  assertion  of  the  authors  of  that  report,  that  this  aug¬ 
mentation  operates  as  a  tax  on  household  manufactures,  equal¬ 
ly  with  all  others;)  from  which  they  infer,  that  a  tax  of  eleven 
million  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  will,  by 
the  proposed  plan,  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  woollen  goods 
to  those  who  make  them. 

Now  admitting  that  such  tax  be  paid,  it  is  evident,  that  it 
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cannot  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  our  manufacturers  consume  of  our  native 
wool  to  the  amount  of  about  twelve  million  dollars  annually; 
and  that  they  have  created  such  a  demand  for  that  article 
that  its  price  is  now  actually  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent 
above  the  price  of  British  wool;  this  amounts  to  from  four  to 
six  million  dollars,  and  places  that  portion  of  the  supposed 
tax  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmer  instead  of  the  manufacturer; 
for  it  will  not  be  contended  that  if  the  home  manufacture 
be  relinquished,  the  price  of  wool  will  be  sustained.  In  such 
an  event,  he  must  look  abroad  for  a  market;  that  market  can 
only  be  found  in  England,  and  he  must  sell  it  as  much  lower 
than  British  wool  as  the  cost  of  transport  to  that  country. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  committee  did  not  perceive  the 
incompatibility  of  these  two  assertions,  that  the  protecting 
duty  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  to 
its  full  amount;  and  that  it  will  diminish  the  revenue  by  ex¬ 
cluding  the  foreign  article;  for  if  it  increases  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  it  offers  no  impediments  to 
the  importation  of  it:  the  profit  of  the  importer  will  be  the 
same  as  though  such  duty  had  never  been  imposed. 

The  committee  then,  assuming  that  cotton  goods  have  also 
increased  in  price  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty — add  this 
amount  to  the  former,  and  assert  that  the  actual  tax  on  the 
consumer  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  manufacturer,  is  twenty-two  million  dollars;  and  this 
when  these  goods  are  much  lower  in  price  than  they  were 
before  the  duties  were  laid,  and  when  it  is  demonstrable  (as 
it  regards  the  major  part  of  the  cotton  goods,)  that  were  an 
amount  equal  to  the  duty  deducted  from  the  price  at  which 
they  are  now  sold,  the  remainder  would  be  a  less  sum  than 
the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton,  of  which  they  are  composed. 

But  when  the  committee  state,  that  the  persons  employed 
in  the  production  of  grain  and  wool,  and  the  individuals  who 
are  employed  in  manufactures,  and  who  (they  say)  are  to  be 
alone  benefited  by  the  protecting  duties,  constitute  a  minority 
of  the  people  in  every  state,  and  a  very  small  minority  in  the 
Union  at  large;  we  feel  greatly  surprised,  as  we  confidently 
believe  that  this  description  of  persons  embrace  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  our  largest  states,  and  a  very  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

How  far,  in  the  practical  operations  of  our  government, 
capital  influences  legislation,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
inquire;  because  the  situations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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States,  is  happily  so  different  from  that  alluded  to  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  no  comparison  between  them  can  be  made.  If 
in  other  countries,  coalitions  between  capitalists  are  made  to 
oppress  the  poor  class  of  inhabitants  who  are  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  in  this  country  the  great  majority  are  themselves  ca¬ 
pitalists;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  agriculturist,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  the  mechanic,  whose  prosperity  is  derived  each 
from  the  other,  to  combine  and  effectually  increase  the  value 
of  their,  joint  industry,  without  the  participation  of  the  la¬ 
bourers  in  the  benefit,  or  without  adding  greatly  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  whole  country;  and  so  far  from  its  being  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  the  productions  of 
our  soil  should  be  diminished  in  value,  an  increase  in  their 
price  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  three-fourths  of  the 
people.  We  therefore  see  nothing  paradoxical  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  consequences  of 
providing  for  a  supply  of  the  articles  alluded  to,  from  our 
home  industry,  will  enable  the  nation  to  import  other  mer¬ 
chandise  to  a  greater  amount,  and  that  an  increased  demand, 
and  consequent  augmentation  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
productions,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  pur¬ 
chase  luxuries.  On  the  contrary,  both  assertions  are  in  strict 
accbrdance  with  reason  and  experience;  history  discovers  to 
us.  the  truth  of  the  first,  for  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  the 
ability  to  import  is  increased  in  proportion  to  its  advance¬ 
ment  in  manufactures,  and  our  own  experience  affords  ample 
proof  of  the  last;  for  at  what  period  was  our  country  more 
flourishing  than  when  our  bread  stuffs  were  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  their  present  prices. 

W  e  shall  not  follow  the  committee  in  their  statements 
showing  the  loss  of  revenue  which  will  ensue  from  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  domestic  manufactures  for  the  foreign  production, 
because  these  statements  are  founded  upon  the  opinion,  that 
such  substitution  will  not  enable  us  to  extend  our  importation 
of  other  articles.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  so  are  its  deduc¬ 
tions;  but  as  we  think  we  have  shown  that  the  consequences 
of  introducing  new  objects  of  industry,  is  the  increased  abi¬ 
lity  of  the  nation  to  augment  its  imports,  we  shall  make  no 
further  observations  on  the  subject,  except  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has  dimi¬ 
nished  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  would 
have  accrued  from  its  importation?  or  whether  the  wealth  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  producers  of  it,  does  net  enable  them  to  con¬ 
sume  of  other  foreign  articles  an  amount  which  yields  to  the 
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revenue  ten  times  the  duty  which  such  sugar,  if  imported 
from  abroad,  would  have  yielded.  . 

The  committee  next  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  increase 
of  our  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  to  an  amount  equal  to 
our  own  consumption,  will  very  little  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  materials  or  of  the  productions  of  the  food 
of  man.  But  England  by  the  increase  of  manufactures  has 
reared  a  body  of  consumers  so  great  that  the  agriculturists 
of  that  country,  find  at  home  a  market  for  all  their  produc¬ 
tions:  for,  numerous  as  are  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  they 
compose  but  one-sixth  of  the  population,  and  this  is  the  true 
source  of  their  prosperity,  and  of  the  perfection  to  which 

their  agriculture  has  been  brought.  #  ■ 

There  is  one  objection  brought  by  the  committee  to  the 
introduction  of  domestic  manufactures  so  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  political  economy,  that  we  shall  make  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  upon  it.  This  is  that  it  will  very  little  promote  the 
consumption  of  grain,  because  by  the  aid  of  machinery  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  can  pro¬ 
duce  articles  to  the  value  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
annually,  and  in  the  cotton  manufacture  much  more. 

Wealth  is  substance;  and  it  is  generally  estimated  that  the 
annual  production  of  labour  in  the  United  States  is  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  to  each  individual.  It  is  this  production 
that  creates  the  capital  and  constitutes  the  riches  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  The  committee  say  our  manufactures  of  wool  and  cot¬ 
ton,  will  not  (if  the  contemplated  protection  is  granted)  ex¬ 
ceed  forty-two  million  dollars,  and  this  will  employ  but  fitly 
thousand  persons. 

Then  it  must  follow,  that  if  these  fifty  thousand  individ¬ 
uals  engaged  in  other  occupations,  produce  to  the  value  ot 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  their  joint  labours  produce  but  five 
millions  dollars,  and  transferring  them  to  the  manufacture  ot 
wool  and  cotton,  will  augment  the  national  wealth  thirty-seven 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Yet  this  is  the  statement  by 
which  the  committee  attempt  to  prove  that  manufactures  will 

not  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  committee  in  their  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  expectation  of  a  foreign  demand  for  our  man¬ 
ufactures  is  illusory;  because  every  inquirer  will  find  that 
this  demand  is  annually  and  rapidly  increasing.  s  a 

we  attempt  to  refute  the  singular  assertion,  that  South  Amer¬ 
ica  receives  our  manufactures  because  we  take  in  return  t  cir 
raw  hides  and  skins  which  are  the  offals  of  ti  adey  an  w  ic 
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would  be  of  scarcely  any  value  but  for  our  demand  for  them . 
Thtfse  offals  of  trade  are  articles  of  the  first  necessity  and  of 
universal  consumption,  and  more  essentially  necessary  to  the 
convenience  of  man  than  cotton  itself. 

Having,  as  we  believe,  proved  that  the  principles  Irom 
which  the  committee  have  drawn  their  deductions,  are  un¬ 
sound;  that  the  introduction  of  domestic  manufactures  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  wealth  increases  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  pur¬ 
chase  foreign  productions;  and  consequently  increases  oui 
foreign  trade:  and  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  country  to 
augment  the  price  of  all  those  agricultural  productions  which 
are  the  food  of  man;  and  not  to  depress  it  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  committee:  it  must  follow,  that  our  revenue., 
instead  of  being  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  must  always  be  increased  by  their  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  that  therefore  no  examination  is  necessary  of  the 
statements  of  the  amount  of  the  duties  accruing  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  particular  articles  which  may  be  superseded  b\ 
domestic  productions. 
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